A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY
efforts to forcing their way slowly and with much labour across
the Isonzo and through the formidable barrier of the Julian
Alps in the south towards Trieste. They had made but little
progress in the first year, and early in 1916 their preparations
to renew the attack were interrupted by an Austrian counter-
blow in the Trentino. This, after some initial success, came to
a standstill on the very edge of the Venetian plain, and in
August fighting was resumed on the Isonzo front; Gorizia fell
into the hands of the Italians, and they proceeded to batter
their way, step by step, across the Carso plateau beyond. By
the end of the year they had made further progress, but the way
to Trieste was still securely barred.
Heavy fighting also continued throughout the spring and
summer on the Eastern front, where the Russians, somewhat
recovered from their defeats of the previous year, carried out a
sustained offensive, which met with considerable but in no way
decisive success. After a failure at Lake Narotch in the north,
a surprise attack further south along the whole line from the
Pripet marshes to the Roumanian frontier achieved startling
results. The whole Austrian defence collapsed, and the victors,
pushing rapidly ahead for fifty miles, collected 300,000 prisoners
and a huge haul of other booty. Only the arrival of strong
German reinforcements, hurried to the rescue of their hapless
allies, at length called a halt to the sweeping Russian progress.
At the height of this immense battle Roumania, in the belief
that victory was definitely turning to the side of the Allies,
threw in her lot with them and. invaded Transylvania. The
Central Powers had but few forces available to avert this new
peril, but the hostile advance was stayed in the mountain passes
and finally thrown back into the plains. Another German
army from Bulgaria at the same time crossed the Danube and
took the Roumanians in flank and rear. Bucharest fell, most
of the country was overrun, and the Central Powers were thus
able to round off a year full of perils in the east with a resounding
success, which, moreover, placed at their disposal new and
much-needed economic resources.
On the Salonica front the enemies of the Allies were employed
for the greater part of the year in dealing with the internal
political affairs of Greece, whose adhesion to, their side they
deemed it vital to secure before venturing upon any offensive
against the Bulgarians, and in bickering amongst themselves
over policy and strategy. It was not till the autumn that
Greece was brought temporarily to heel, and the projected
attack could take place; it led to little result beyond the
capture of Monastir, and quickly came to an end. The British
contingent was not called on to play a prominent part in it.